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abolished. , . . The instant formal government is abolished/' said he, "society begins to act; . . . and common interest produces common security/5 And again: "The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for government. ... It is but few general laws that civilised life requires/*
Holding up our own struggle for liberty as an illustration, Paine declared: "The American Revolution . . . laid open the imposition of governments"; and, using our newly formed and untried National Government as an example, he asserted with grotesque inaccuracy: "In America ... all the parts are brought into cordial unison. There the poor are not oppressed, the rich are not privileged. . . . Their taxes are few, because their government is just." l
Proceeding thence to his assault upon all other established governments, especially that of England, the great iconoclast exclaimed: "It is impossible that such governments as have hitherto [1790] existed in the world, could have commenced by any other means than a violation of every principle sacred and moral/'
Striking at the foundations of all permanent authority, Paine declared that "Every age and generation must be ... free to act for itself in all cases. . . . The vanity and presumption of governing beyond the grave is the most ridiculous and insolent of all tyrannies/' The people of yesterday have "no right ... to bind or to control. . . the people of the present day . . . in any shape whatever. . . .
1 Writings: Conway, ii, 406. At tibtis very moment the sympathizers with the Erench Revolution in America were saving exactly the reverse.